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of very small craft, did not assume the title of the Cork 
Harbour Water Club, but contented themselves with the 
more humble appellation of the " Little Monkstown 
Club." From the these small means, however, the pre- 
sent Royal Cork Yacht Club, had its immediate origin, in 
1828 — when Thomas Hewitt, Caulfield Beamish, and a 
few other enterprizing individuals of the Monkstown 
Club, supported by the patriotic proprietor of Foaty, 
John Smith Barry ; and the greater part of the Old Wa- 
ter Club members, then living, met, and resolved (< to 
revive and re-establish the club on a solid and permanent 
basis." The new arrangements were judiciously made, 
and the club re-established under the title of the " Cork 
Yacht Club," rose rapidly to eminence. A brilliant Re- 
gatta was given in Cork harbour, the same year ; and 
similar fetes, each surpassing its predecessor in splendour, 
has, with one exception, been held in the harbour, every 
year ' "^ice the revival of the club. In 1880, the prefix of 
Roy .i, was granted to the Cork Yacht Club by his Ma- 
jesty ; in 1831, the French government conceded to the 
club, the privilege of* free access to all the French ports, 
where the members are enabled to supply their yachts 
with the choicest produce of the French vineyards, at a 
trifling expense. 

The advantages of the annual regattas in Cork harbour, 
in improving the construction, appointment, and manage- 
ment of vessels of all descriptions, has been strikingly 
manifest. Upwards of £300, was given away in prizes 
at the last regatta. Cork harbour yachts, which, a few 
years since, were little better than hookers or fishing boats, 
in their sailing qualities, can now compete, in their respec- 
tive classes, with the best craft England can produce ; the 
pilot and fishing boats are well appointed ; and the Cove 
boatman's skill in rowing, has become proverbial. 

Hoping, Mr. Editor, that you and your readers will 
excuse my " spinning so long a yarn" about our " ancient 
body ;" and wishing every success to your useful periodi- 
cal. — I remain your constant reader. R.C.Y.C. 



DONEGAL STEATITE. 




TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PENNV JOURNAL. 

Sir — The capabilities of Ireland, I am sure, are not 
sufficiently known, and will not, 1 fear, when known, be 
adequately developed, at least in our day. But it is the 
duty of all who eat of her produce, and call themselves 
her sons, to point out, as far as their knowledge extends, 
the unemployed resources of the land ; and even suppose 
that the good they direct to is unattainable, or the specu- 
lation they dwell on is proved to be practically unprofit- 
able, they yet deserve commendation who bring before 
the public eye any thing whatever which proves that this 
country is rich in those natural stores which, when culti- 
vated, prove the sources of a nation's wealth. 

These somewhat trite remarks have suggested them- 
selves to me, preparatory to calling your "reader's atten- 
tion to some minerals to be found in the county of Don- 
negal, which geologically considered, is the most interest- 
ing district of Ireland, and which, along with a similar 
primitive one in Cmmemara, presents in a scientific and 
economical point of view, a rich field for the research of 
the student, and the expenditure of the capitalist. At 
present I desire to advert to one of the minor capabilities 
of this county, namely, its architectural treasures ; and I 
hold it, tnat there is no portion of the British isles which 



contains so good materials for the builder or the statuary. 
Observe, reader, the wood-cut ; it represents a bas- 
relief, taken from the abbey of Kilmacrenan, anciently 
Kill-mac-nenain, which was originally founded in the sixth 
century by St. Columbkille, and rebuilt in the fifteenth 
by O'Donnel. The sculpture exhibits nothing very 
extraordinary, representing one of those frightful animals 
with which the builders of olden time used to ornament 
the capitals of theii pillars, or the corbels of the arches of 
their mullioned and interlaced windows. But what is re- 
markable is, that it is composed of stone called Steatite, or 
soap-stone, of a sea-green colour, which though soft almost 
as cheese, and as easily to be carved as deal timber, yet 
bears the weather without crumbling or exfoliation, of which 
this bas-relief is a specimen, which though exposed to the 
teeth of several centuries, has its angles as sharp, and its 
form as perfect as the day it came from under the stone- 
cutter's chisel. 

The first time I saw this mineral, was in the hands of a 
Donegal gentleman, a great amateur in smoking, whom 
I saw engaged in carving the bowl of a tobacco pipe out 
of a lump of it. As he cut away, hollowed, and orna- 
mented his material with a common pen-knife, I expressed 
my surprise, and he informed me that it would not only 
stand the knife but the fire — that you might put it in the 
white heat of a smith's forge without changing its shape, 
or being injured in any way. The next time I saw it, 
was at the Church of Kilmacrenan, in that mountain dis- 
trict of the country which lies north of Letterkenny, and 
forms the extensive estate of Trinity College. Here, over 
the entrance door of the church is inserted the head of 
a mitred abbot, carved in much better style than what 
stone-cutters usually execute, and upon inquiry I was told 
it was taken from the adjoining abbey built by St. Co- 
lumbkille. Hither then I directed my steps, and found 
a very dilapidated ruin indeed ; but, at the same time, 
found that the builders of this ancient edifice had known 
the uses of this steatite, arid had employed it to form the 
quoins and ornamental parts of the structure. Of these 
ornamental parts very few traces remain : with that care- 
lessness about their ancient buildings which too much 
characterises the Irish, not only all the mullioned inter- 
lacings of the windows, the decorations of the baptistery 
and the altar, but even the quoins of the building were 
picked out in order to form not only the head stones for 
the surrounding graves, and mark the mearings of the 
burying grounds of the O'Donnels and the M'Swines, &c. 
but others were removed entirely away from the conse- 
crated enclosure, and were employed in constructing the 
more modern church, or even the vulgar and unholy edi- 
fices of common men ! 

At the head of a grave I found a square mass of stone, 
of which the abo»e sculpture formed the front. The. 
whole mass might have weighed about three hundred 
weight, which, as it was too large to remove, I thought I 
might leave enough to answer for a M'S wine's headstone 
and thus rob the robber by cutting off that part in which 
the carving was executed. I therefore sent up to a friend 
who lived near for a common hand saw, and without any 
delay set about sawing off my bas relief. What a w r orld 
of labour and money would have been saved to Lord 
Elgin, had he been able to saw off the friezes from the 
Parthenon at Athens with the same facility that I did from 
the face of this old corbal block I A piece of ash or oak 
could not be cut more easily : but while sawing away, my 
occupation soon brought a crowd from the adjoining houses 
to look on ; and certainly they did express astonishment, for 
not one of them was aware of the soft and yielding nature 
of the stone I was workinjr at. They began to suspect 
that some extraordinary power resided either in myself or 
in the saw ; and one of them drawing near, ventured to 
interrogate me. " Why, then, plase yer honor, that's 
quare work you're at this morning. I'm thinking you 
brought that saw from foreign parts, for devil a saw myself 
ever laid my two eyes upon could drive away through a 
whinstone as you're doing ! 'Twould be standing many a 
pound in Anthony O'Donnel's way, that has contracted 

for the new chapel at R , had he such a tool as this_ 

to cut out his quoins and revels. Maybe it would'nt be * 
impertinent to ask your honor — Oh, blessed day, he has 
already" cut through the rock as if it was a piece of 
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balk ! — what you paid for that same saw, which appears 
no better than one might buy in any shop in Letter- 
kenny for four shillings." I confess I humoured the mis- 
conception ; and in order to excite a high idea of my 
own good luck in being possessed of such a treasure, and 
in ortier to be allowed to carry off my bas relief without 
molestation, hinted that it was a patent invention, and 
that by-and-bye such tools would be in common use. 
Having secured my piece of sculpture, of which the 
wood-cut is a good representation, I carried it off in tri- 
umph under my arm amid the astonishment of the crowd, 
who seemed in doubt whether my saw or myself were 
most to be wondered at. 

Here, then, is a proof that our remote ancestors were 
much better acquainted with the capabilities of the coun- 
try than we are at present ; and that they applied to or- 
namental architecture what their descendants have 
either despised or forgotten. Had the English when 
they commenced those stupendous monuments of taste, 
piety ,'and munificence, their cathedrals and abbey-churches, 
employed such a stone as this steatite, instead of the soft 
crumbling: sandstone, we would not now witness the de- 
plorable decay in which these sacred edifices are involved, 
nor the beautiful traceries and sculpture of such cathe- 
drals as Chester, Worcester, Gloucester, &c. almost de- 
faced and obliterated, nor be obliged to see others patched 
up, and restored with stucco and Roman cement. 

Now, Sir, I have reason to know that in the primitive 
district of Donegal, though a good many miles from 
Kilmacrenan, there are abundant quarries of tins steatite, 
or, as it is called in the country, cam stone. By the ports 
of Letterkenny or Derry it might be shipped to all parts 
of the united kingdom, so as to form, both for internal 
and external purposes, a cheap, ready, and imperishable 
material, for perfecting all the ornaments, traceries, and 
vagaries of the most florid Gothic architecture. Had the 
Irish in the provinces of Leinster and Munster the means 
of transport in former times that we have now, they would 
have had recourse to these steatite quarries for their or- 
namental architecture, instead of sending, as they did, to 
England for the comparatively more perishable Oolite^ of 
which material the windows and pillars, not only of St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, but in the much earlier church at 
Glendalough, are constructed. So much for the steatite. 

Allow me further to state, that in the county of Do- 
negal are to be found, in many places, quarries of white 
marble even freer from the grey veins than the Italian. 
On the estate of Mr. Dombraine, near the Rosses, there 
are from twenty to thirty acres of ground under which is 
nothing but white marble, which can be raised in blocks 
of any size : but from the badness of the roads, and there 
being no pier to ship from, this treasure is comparatively 
unproductive to its owner, and valueless to the country. 
I have seen some of this marble in a sculptor's yard, in 
Dublin — it is not of so fine a grain as the Carrara ; but 
being of a more yellow tint, and coarser grain, it is 
perhaps more like the Parian, of which the Grecian tem- 
ples were composed. But still, these can be no fair spe- 
cimens — they are but taken from the top of the quarry , 
as well might we judge of a coal field, from the culm that 
is found cropping out, on the surface, as decide on the 
composition of the more solid strata of Mr. Dombraine's 
marble, from the superficial specimens he has hitherto 
raised. When shall we see some spirited nobleman, or 
company, or ecclesiastical body — raise a superb edifice, in 
which the marbles of Cunnemara, rivalling, nay surpassing, 
Verde Antique, together with the Steatite, and white mar- 
bles of Donegal, shall to the exclusion of all foreign ma- 
terials be employed,and yet still form a structure, which will 
prove the admiration of strangers, and the boast of Irish- 
men. Indeed, when observing all the new decorations of 
London, and the wonders of RegentVstreet, and Regent's- 
park, &c., I have often said to myself— would, that these 
gentlemen, instead of wasting their capital on perishable 
plaster, Roman cement, Scagliola, would send to Cunne- 
mara, or Donegal, for rale marble. Babylon, and Nine- 
veh, with all their brick-work, present now but an undis- 
tinguishable desert of ruins ; while Thebes, and Luxor, 
show forth the unperishable monuments of Granite, mar- 
ble, and Porphyry ; which time cannot cat, nor even man 
destroy. R.Y. 



P.S. The County of Donegal is not only rich in mines and 
minerals, but the rivers abound with the Pearl Muscle. I 
have seen large and round and lustrous pearls taken out of 
its streams, which would not disgrace the fishery of the Straits 
of Manar, in South India. We understand, that not long 
ago, Mr. Dombraine, the proprietor of the White Marble 
Quarries, near the Rosses, bought, for a few shillings, from 
a poor boy, one of such size and beauty, that Messrs. Run- 
die and Bridge, London, offered him forty guineas for it, 
and if another of equal size and colour accompanied it, they 
could scarcely say what sum they would have offered. Mr. 
D. has had therein set with brilliants, at the expense of One 
Hundred and Fifty Guineas ; and its positive value is in no 
small way enhanced in his eyes by being the product of the 
Emerald Isle. 
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Charles Lucas, one of the most distinguished patriots 
of Ireland, in the last century, was the younger son of a 
country gentleman in the County of Clare ; and was 
born about the year 1713. At the time of his birth, 
Lucas's father resided on a considerable farm, which had 
descended to him from his grandfather, who had obtained 
a beneficial lease for ever, of the townland of Ballingaddy, 
and some more ground adjoining it, from the ancestor 
of the Earl of Carrick. We are told that his father 
and elder brother were improvident, and sold their in- 
terest in these lands, which thus passed into other hands, 
and they in consequence, removed thence to Dublin. 
Nothing appears to have been worthy of record in his 
early life, which there can be little doubt, from the indif- 
ferent circumstances of his family, was passed in compa- 
rative obscurity. After serving the usual apprenticeship, 
he became an apothecary, and is said to have kept a shop 
in Dublin for several years ; long afterwards, when he was 
admitted to the degree of M.D. and became a regular 
practising physician, he never hesitated to avow his for- 
mer connexion with the humbler branch of the medical 
profession. 

Such a position in life, would at first appear to be, of all 
others, the least calculated to develop the talents or cha- 
racter of a patriot or statesman, yet to an ardent and en- 
thusiastic mind, such as Lucas's, circumstances like these 
are nothing ; it quickly finds an arena for its exertions — 
and, accordingly, the innovations and encroachments by 
the Castle government of the day, upon the privileges 
and franchises of the citizens of Dublin, first called forth 
a display of Lucas's powers, by exciting his indignation, 
as a member of the common-council, whose peculiar rights 
he conceived, were more especially invaded by the manner 
in which the highest civic officers were appointed by un- 
due influence, or rather nomination. His first political 
publication of note was a pamphlet, which he styled 



